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A Promise 
To Pay 


YAN YOU IMAGINE a 2! per cent 
C bond that is 328 years old and 
has never missed an interest pay- 
ment during that stretch of more 
than three and 
turies? 

The New York Stock Exchange 
owns the bond, issued December 
10, 1624. A few days ago the 
Exchange started the thumb- 
marked, slightly torn and _ yel- 
lowed certificate on a round trip 
to The Hague. in Holland, for en- 
dorsement by the proper authori- 
ties incident to the interest 
ment. 


one-quarter cen- 


pay- 


Every fourth year the certificate 
has to be sent from New York. 
the indenture, if 
five years pass before the interest is 
the 
superannuated, or omitted. The 
certificate, 18 inches deep by 16 
inches wide, is almost completely 
with interest-paid 
tions in handwriting. 

The bond is an issue of the Dike 
Corporation Lekdyk Bovendams, 
for a face amount of 1,200 “Car- 
olian Gulden,” now the equivalent 
of the same amount of Dutch guil- 
As the 
valued at 3.80 guilders, the nomi- 
nal figure would be about $316. 
The bond is perpetual, that is, it 
never 

The loan of 1624 was made by 
the company to keep in repair a 


Under bond’s 


collected, interest becomes 


covered nota- 


ders. American dollar is 


matures. 








dike which held the River Lek 
from flooding low-lying farm 


lands. The dike, or embankment, 
had existed since the ninth cen- 
tury. according to Dutch records, 
and when, in 1165, a dam on 
the Rhine had forced additional 
water into the Lek, the dike’s 
upkeep became a community task. 
During the ensuing four 
turies, hand labor by farm own- 
ers, tenants and other land hold- 
relied upon mainly 
to prevent serious breaks in the 
dike, but this system was too un- 
certain. Funds were borrowed and 
the corporation assumed the re- 
sponsibility of keeping the earth- 
work intact. 

When the bond was issued Hol- 
land held New Amsterdam, now 
New York City and environs. Sub- 
sequent to 1624, the British ac- 
quired this area. Although the 
corporation had plenty of difficulty 
during the long years in raising 


cen- 


ers were 


funds, the promise to pay has al- 
ways been made good. 

The bond came into the Stock 
Exchange’s possession in 1938 as 
a gift from A. Andriesse, senior 
partner of the Amsterdam banking 
and brokerage firm of Messrs. 
Pierson & Co., a correspondent 
firm of Hallgarten & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
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THE DIESEL... 


“SAVIOUR OF THE RAILROADS” 


By Pau W. Jounston, President, Erie Railroad Company 


HE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE is the 
‘Sena single railroad 
provement in our time! 

Its economic impact on the in- 
dustry far exceeds the introduc- 
tion of the air brake to railroading 
back in 1869. It would be difficult 
to cite another development which 
has done so much to bring some 


im- 


railroads out of the red, keep others 
from dipping into it, and save still 
more from the hands of receivers. 

Without diesel locomotives, 
America would find its railroads 
either (1) having to charge a great 
deal more for their services than 
the rates in effect today; or (2) 
being threatened with bankruptcy 
as they were in the 1930s, when 
one-third of the railroads in the 
country could not meet their in- 
terest obligations; or (3) being 
forced to rely on government sub- 
sidies for survival; or (4) forfeit- 


1 6.000-horsepower 
diesel locomotive on 
Chicago-New York run. 


ing private ownership for govern- 
ment operation. None of these al- 
ternatives is pleasant to contem- 
plate. 

The initial cost of diesel loco- 
about $660.- 
000 for a four-unit freight engine. 
rated at 6,000 horsepower. But the 


motives is expensive 


dollars and cents savings are soon 
evident and become more so after 
a brief experience with diesels in 
railroad 
finds it can’t get diesels as fast as 
it would like to either because of 
finances, deliveries, or shortages 
of materials. I venture to say that 
most railroad diesel programs have 


actual service. Then a 


progressed at a much more rapid 
pace than management anticipated 
when they first turned to this new 
form of motive power. I know ours 
did. In the short period of eight 
years, the Erie has converted from 
a steam railroad to 


one where 


cee? 
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diesels are now handling better 
than 90 per cent of its total mile- 


age passenger, freight, and 
switch. 


Since the end of World War II, 
the railroads throughout the coun- 
try have installed over 12,000 new 
diesels in service, while the num- 
ber of steam locomotives has been 
reduced by over 15,000. In the pst 
year alone, approximately 2.500 
diesel units were placed in service 
and more than 1,700 were on order 
31. 1951. = Although 
number less than 25 per 
cent of the nation’s freight loco- 


Dec mber 


diesels 


motives, they are now handling 
OU per of the total 
freight ton-miles—and with 10 per 
cent fewer locomotives than they 
had in 1949. the railroads are do- 


almost cent 


ing 30 per cent more work by 


using diesels. 















string of “iron horses” on the 
way to the locomotive grave yard, 
victims of a dieselization program. 
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With the great trend toward 
dieselization, there is ample evi- 
dence that railroad managements 
were willing to make tremendous 
outlays, under none too healthy 
earning conditions, to reap the re- 
ductions in costs that were in sight. 
Under certain operating condi- 
tions, the record of savings pro- 
duced by diesels has been phe- 
nomenal. For example, early in 
program, the Erie Railroad 
made an $18,000,000 investment in 
freight diesels, which were used in 
where they saved 
$6,000.000 in the first year of oper- 
ation 


our 


a territory 


a return of 33!% per cent. 
Pay Back Quickly 

In other words, they paid for 
themselves in three years. That sav- 
ing was $1.000.000 more than the 
Eries annual fixed interest 
charges! The same amount invested 
in retiring prime bonds would 
have resulted in an interest sav- 
ing of only $572,000. Under such 
conditions, the investment in die- 
sels way toward 
strengthening railroad securities. 

Naturally, diesels are installed 
first in territories where they will 
produce the greatest savings. As 


goes a_ long 


the program progresses, however. 
the savings percentage decreases. 
While in the beginning 


may replace as many 


one diesel 
three 
steam locomotives, the tail end of 
the program, coming down the 
home stretch toward complete die- 
selization, will bring only 
for-one swap. 


as 


a one- 


Across the country, many reports 


















Erie President Paul W. 
Johnston discusses railroad- 
ing with nine-year-old 
George S. Edgar, of Wap- 
pinger Falls, N. Y. The boy 
wrote Mr. Johnston he “had 
earned $11.25 by raking 
leaves and washing dishes” 
and wanted to invest it. Im- 
pressed by the boy’s aim 
“to be a railroad president 
himself some day,” 


Mr. Johnston tells us he arranged for him to 


buy a share of stock. He also warned George that the road to the 


president’s chair is a long one. 


Mr Johnston started his career sweeping floors and firing the stove 
in the station where his father was an Erie agent. After graduating 
from Allegheny College, he was a station supervisor. He had moved 
up to assistant vice president when he took time out in World War II 
to serve with General MacArthur. He rose to brigadier general and 
won the Distinguished Service Medal. Returning to Erie, he was ap- 
pointed vice president for personnel. He became president in 1949. 





of economies effected by other rail- 
roads through dieselization are ap- 
parent. One railroad had no diesels 
in mainline service until December. 
1949. In a year’s time it was able 
to report an increase of 57 per 
cent in gross ton-miles per train- 
hour. while cost of train fuel went 
down 54 per cent and enginehouse 
expense declined 47 per cent. An- 
other railroad handling 75 per cent 
of its freight traffic with diesels 
reported that this new form of mo- 
tive power was hauling 21 per cent 
train than 
coal-burning locomotives. with a 


more ton-miles per 
37 per cent saving based on total 
cost per train-mile. 

With this newly acquired source 
of motive power bringing substan- 
tial savings. one might rightly ask 


why railroad earnings continue to 
be unsatisfactory. The answer is a 
simple one: the savings of diesels 
have been absorbed by the greatly 
higher costs of running the rail- 
both wages and materials. 
In the last ten railroad 
wages have gone up 140 per cent 


roads 


years. 


and materials and supplies about 
130 per cent. In spite of these huge 
increases. the average revenue the 
railroads received for hauling a 
ton of freight one mile went up 
only 45 per cent, 

The 


diesels are many and are reflected 


operating advantages of 
throughout the major departments 
of the railroad. The advantages 


include: faster scheduled opera- 
lions. greater dependability. heav- 


ier tonnage trains. higher avail- 
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ability. decreased maintenance and 
operating costs, and less wear on 
track. 

Examining these points closely, 
it is found that the fastest passen- 
ger train time from Chicago to 
the Pacific coast is 56 hours with 
steam power. Diesels reduce 
this 2,225-mile trip to 394 hours, 
using fewer locomotives to do the 
job. In freight service. many faster 
schedules have been inaugurated, 
with several railroads offering sec- 
ond morning delivery for certain 
types of freight between New York 
and Chicago—a full day cut from 
previous schedules. On a 476-mile 
regular freight run, a western rail- 
road was able to reduce its sched- 
ule from 30 hours with steam 
power to under 18 with diesels. 


Setter “On-Time” Performance 

Faster acceleration. higher sus- 
tained speeds on grades, and mini- 
mum sery ice stops are all con- 
tributing factors toward greater 
dependability and improved “on- 
time” performances. 

Greater pulling power has come 
to the railroads with diesels. Com- 
pared with a freight train load of 
849 tons in 1940. the average 
freight train in 1950 carried 1,224 
tons—an improvement of 45 per 
cent. Ton-miles-per-train-hour, a 
recognized measuring stick for rail- 
road efficiency, has grown from 
14.028 in 1940 to 20,344 in 1950. 
This is a gain of 6,316 tons of 
freight moved a distance of one 
mile in one hour. The perform- 
ance in 1950 established a new rec- 
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ord and will be surpassed when 
1951 figures are available. 

The high availability factor of 
diesels promotes more efficient and 
reliable operation. A diesel can 
work more hours of the day and 
more days per year without the 
time out needed by steam locomo- 
tives for servicing and repairs. 
This means that fewer locomotives 
are needed to handle a 24-hour 
‘round the clock operation. Rail- 
roaders have estimated their die- 
sels are available between 85 and 
95 per cent of the time, while a 
record of 65 per cent for steam 
was considered excellent. 

The possibilities for lower oper- 
ating costs are apparent in ways 
other than fuel economies. Gener- 
ally speaking, one tank car of fuel 
oil does the same work in a diesel 
locomotive that from six to twelve 
cars of coal do in a steam loco- 
motive. depending on the class of 
service. 

Diesels are easier on track due 
to the elimination of “hammer 
blows” inherent in steam locomo- 
tives. the diesel wheels being elec- 
trically driven and producing a 
constant torque drive instead of a 
downward thrust. 

These multiple savings have 
proved the case for diesels—to the 
advantage of customers and _ in- 
vestors alike. Railroad operating 
ratios would be sky-high without 
them. Diesel-electric locomotives. 
by providing the economies to off- 
set the effects of inflated operating 
expenses, rightly deserve the title 
of “Saviour of the Railroads.” 


THE STOCK MARKET— 


HE stock market, which had 

been slipping erratically for a 
matter of weeks, broke sharply 
soon after the middle of February 
but recovered temporarily. 

Wednesday, February 20, wit- 
nessed a loss in leading issues of 
$1 to $3 a share on a turnover just 














short of 2,000,000 shares. A mod- 
erate recovery set in the next day; 
while the Saturday session, follow- 
ing the Washington’s Birthday 
holiday on Friday, brought a fairly 
brisk price advance. 

Just as the February 20 break 
was not sufficient without further 
confirmation to justify the belief 
that a bear market had arrived. 
neither was the subsequent re- 
covery in prices sufficiently im- 
pressive to bring definite assurance 
that the bull market still flourishes. 

There is no lack of arguments 
on either side of the question 


Up Trend 


or Down? 


whether we are now in an up or 
down trend. Moreover, there are, 
as always, supporters of both 
points of view. 

At their February 20 lows, many 
of the 20 recently active stocks 
the tabulation on the 
next page were off from $5 to more 
than $18 per share from their 1951- 
52 highs. 


shown in 


Pessimism among investors is 
based largely on apprehensions re- 
varding the “soft spots” which are 
appearing in our “part-war-part- 
peace” economy. 

Particularly disturbing to some 
was the Labor Department’s recent 
announcement that 18 
metropolitan areas 


major 
including 
such important centers as New 
York, Detroit and Chicago—have 
been designated as “labor surplus” 
areas. They reason that there must 
be something awry with a “guns 
and butter” economy when such 
an important industrial center as 
Detroit can 120.000 unem- 
ployed at a time when this nation 
is going all-out to arm the Free 
World. 

These pessimists also point to 
consumer 


have 


resistance to current 
high retail prices: to weakening 
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commodity prices, both here and 
abroad: to the Federal decontrol 
of rubber imports: to indications 
that brass is no longer in critical 
short supply; to evidence that the 
steel shortage is less acute. and to 
the long-enduring slump in the tex- 
tile industry. 


Tax “Bite” 
On top of this. they reason. the 
tax picture will get worse before it 
I irst 1952 


earnings reports. scheduled to be 


vets better. quarter 
released in volume during April. 
will show. they predict. that the 
Federal tax “bite” has cut deeply 
into corporate profits. 

As to the argument that inflation 
will bring stock 


higher prices. 


those bearishly inclined retort that 
the nation may soon be fighting 
deflation, rather than inflation. 
However. those who hold the 
opposite view are not 
tempting arguments. 


without 


Investors, they point out. are in- 
clined to pay less attention to day- 
to-day market swings than they did 
Most of them 
have bought the shares they own 
after careful study. They plan to 
hold them primarily for dividend 
income. but also in the hope of 
eventual capital appreciation as 


a few years ago. 


corporate enterprises grow with the 
country. 

\ reflection of this new kind of 
interest in the market is contained 
in the recent announcement that 





Aluminium Ltd. 
American Can 
American Cyanamid — 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
American Woolen ................... 
Anaconda Copper 

Canadian Pacific or 

Ek. I. du Pont de Nemours. 

General Motors ..........cccccccccees 
General Refractories ................. 
International Tel. & Tel.. 


Kennecott Copper 


New York Central 


Northern Pacifie 
Radio 


Seaboard Air Line 


Squibb & Sons ‘ 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 


Union Pacific 


Westinghouse Electric 





SAMPLED Prick CHANGES IN FEBRUARY MARKET 














1951-52 Low On Close 
High 2-20-52 2-29-52 
$125.50 $107.75 $112.00 
128.00 117.25 118.00 
131.50 115.00 114.12 
163.12 154.12 155.00 
16.87 30.00 30.62 
55.75 48.62 18.87 
38.37 32.62 34.00 
102.50 84.25 85.75 
54.00 50.12 50.62 
42.87 36.50 41.50 
19,12 15.00 15.75 
92.12 81.12 80.25 
26.25 17.87 19.00 
71.75 64.00 70.37 
26.00 23.87 24.37 
77.00 70.25 73.50 
30.50 23.75 28.00 
85.00 73.75 75.37 
116.00 109.75 110.75 
42.50 35.75 











ase 


Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, econo- 
mist and writer on financial and 
business subjects. has begun a 
weekly broadcast over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. His coast-to- 
coast program Thursday nights at 
7:15 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 
discusses the stock market and 
other economic and fiscal develop- 
ments in everyday language. 

The fact that a pronounced de- 
cline in prices on February 20 
brought a volume of less than 
2.000.000 shares, optimists claim. 
is a strong indication that investors 
no longer can be stampeded into 
dumping their shares every time 
the stock market suffers a sinking 
spell. 


Short Term? 


Moreover, some assert the down 
turn before Washington’s Birth- 
day resulted largely from short- 
term developments which will have 
little bearing on the long-term 
trend of either business or security 
prices. The selling was intensified. 
they reason, by the sudden and un- 
expected decision of directors of 
American Woolen Company 
which had paid $6 per share on 
its common stock in 1951—to omit 
the dividend. Also, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company's 
announcement of plans to sell 
$550.000.000 of debentures caught 
the market by surprise, and proved 
to be a temporarily depressing 
factor. 

Some bullish interests believe 
that the selling which culminated 
in the February 20 break came 


from investors who were forced to 
take such action to meet their 
March 15 income tax payments. 
With most of such selling now out 
of the way, they contend, the mar- 
ket should go higher. 

From the strictly economic view- 
point, those who believe that the 
stock market outlook is still good 
point to the following factors to 
buttress their view: 

1. High employment and high 
wages will continue, which will 
permit an increased consump- 
tion of civilian goods. 

2. Defense projects will in- 
crease as 1952 progresses. boost- 
ing national output. 

3. In many lines. inventories 
have been whittled down, and, 
over-all. there is less evidence of 
over-supply than was the case a 
year ago. 
Although many 

bearish on the stock market out- 


investors are 


look. a majority of investment ad- 
visers still holds to the view that 
the “long pull” outlook for share 
prices is favorable. Most of these 
analysts, it is true. advised that a 
policy of caution be followed in 
the month of February. 





Statistical and other factual intorma- 
tion as well as comment regarding any 
securities referred to in THE EXCHANGE 
have been obtained from sources deemed 
to be reliable, but THr ExcHANGE as 
sumes no responsibility for their accu- 
racy or completeness. Neither such in- 
formation nor any reference to any 
particular securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation tor the purchase. sale 
or retention of any such securities. 
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Open to a Broad View... 






A “NEW” INVESTMENT AREA 


S$ THOUGH a curtain had been 
lifted by the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935, in- 
vestors caught a glimpse of a new 
field for the employment of their 
money. 
The Act ordered holding com- 
panies. under certain conditions. 


Public Utility | 
Holding Company Act 











to divest themselves of their big 
blocks of operating company 
shares. Some were offered to hold- 
ing company share owners, others 
were distributed by underwriters. 
The operation took time. Since 
1945, however, an increasing num- 
ber of “new” — but seasoned — 
stocks previously locked up in 
treasuries have 
for general in- 


holding company 
become available 
vestment. 

The the facing 
page deal with a sampling of pub- 


statistics on 
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lic utility issues. Of the 20, slightly 
more than half were formerly in 
holding company ownership. The 
others are easily recognizable as 
“old-line.” A number rank among 
the New York Stock Exchange’s 
long-time dividend payers; but, for 
purposes of study, certain stocks 
with short records are included. 

A glance at the table shows that 
dividend yields, without any par- 
ticular difference showing between 
long-time and short-term payers, 
run above 5 per cent for the most 
part. Yields are figured on the 
basis of 1951 dividends and recent 
share prices. 


Less Attention 


In stock analyses and market 
comment, public utility stocks re- 
ceive less attention than is devoted 
to industrials and rails. Odd 
though this may seem, an explana- 
tion is at hand. Public utility issues 
with which investors and traders 
had been most familiar for the 
greater part of a generation prior 
to 1945 were holding company 
stocks. Dividend records of many 
had not been impressive. 

During the depressed 1930s, sev- 
eral great “systems” got into diffi- 
culties; in fact, there were scandals 
enough to discourage investors. 
A “pyramid” or two of badly 





financed concerns — fell 
apart when the depression caused 
their operating unit earnings to 
decline. 


holding 


Wealth of Material 


But the newly available stocks. 
“ex-holding companies.” 
wealth of material for research. 
The stocks in the table are pre- 
sented merely to illustrate a theme: 
no suggestion for purchase or sale 
among them is intended. 

As an approach to research, a 
sampled operating company might 
he dissected. Suppose we take 
Central Illinois Light Co. This 
concern may be rated really new to 
investors, since the shares were not 
fully distributed by the old Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp. until 


offer a 


1949. The corporate set-up. as of 
Feb. 29, 1952. was as follows: 
$29.876.300 


111.464 sh. 
900.000 sh. 


Long term debt 

144% cum. pfd. stk. 

Common stock. 

This is a small company when 
compared with such metropolitan 
corporations as Consolidated Edi- 
son Company of New York which 
serves an 8,000,000 population 
with electricity and gas: or Com- 
monwealth Edison which supplies 
practically all the electrical re- 
quirements of Chicago and en- 
virons. The debt looks trifling 
beside the approximately $120.- 
000,000 long term obligations of 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 
and Power Co. of Baltimore. 

But these are unequal contrasts. 
great city markets against a mar- 





(a) Adjusted. 





SAMPLED Pustic Utitiry OPERATING COMPANY STOCKS 


Yield on 

Dividend 1951 Recent 

Began Div. Rate Price 
Central Illinois Light Co.......... 1921 $2.20 5.5 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec. Co......... 1853 1.95 5.0 
Cleveland Elec. Ill. Co............. 1900 2.40 4.8 
Commonwealth Edison Co.......... 1890 1.70 55 
Consolidated Edison Co...........- 1885 2.00 5.9 
Consol. Gas Elec. (Baltimore).... 1910 1.40 5.1 
Consumers Power Co.............. 1913 2.00 5.6 
Dayton Power & Light Co......... 1919 2.00 5.9 
Delaware Power & Light Co....... 1921 1.20 5.1 
El Paso Natural Gas Co............ 1936 1.60 4.5 
Houston Light & Power Co........ 1922 0.78(a) 4.2 
ek Ye 1947 2.20 35 
Kansas City Power & Light Co.... 1921 1.60 5.6 
Northern Natural Gas Co.......... 1935 1.80 4.7 
A > 1930 2.00 5.8 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.......... 1919 2.00 5.7 
Philadelphia Electric Co........... 1902 1.50 4.9 
Public Service Co. of Indiana...... 1949 1.80 5.9 
Rochester Gas & Electric Co........ 1945 2.24 6.2 
So. California Edison Co........... 1907 2.00 5.7 

















ket served by Central Illinois Light 
Co. that is largely rural but in- 
cludes, as well. such industrial 
cities as Peoria, Springfield and 
DeKalb. all of The re- 
searcher would note. upon looking 
up the company in a statistical 
manual. that although about 70 
per cent of the company’s revenue 


Illinois. 


comes from electricity. natural gas 
is provided to some 20-o0dd com- 
munities; and of the electrical rev- 
enue. upwards of 42 per cent comes 


from industrial consumers. 


A Few Basic Questions 


THE EXCHANGE does not under- 
take to analyze the values of any 
corporation, or the worth of any 
stock: it only 
significant 


points out some 
factors for inquirers 
The Central Illinois 


Light Company is merely used as 


to examine. 


an illustration, these points being 
raised for the guidance of invest- 
ment study: 

Is the debt weighty in relation- 
ship to outstanding preferred and 
common stock? (Debt often gives 
“leverage” to stocks. inasmuch as 
money borrowed at 3! per cent. 
say. may earn considerably more 
than 3! per cent, the excess be- 
ing available for dividends. ) 

Is the company a “growth situ- 
ation?” (The answer would entail 
an examination of Central Illinois 
Lights urban and rural market 
fields. to detect population in- 
creases and industrial density in 
recent vears. } 

Has the per-share trend of prof- 
its been ood or indifferent for a 
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considerable period ? ( Looking 
back for several years. the com- 
pany reported per-share net. based 
on the present 900.000 shares. of 
$2.08 in 1946, $2.68 in 1949 and 
$2.78 in 1951. while dividend pay- 
ments rose from $1.05 a share to 
$2.20 during the same interval. ) 
What was the company’s work- 
ing capital situation as of a recent 
date? Are the service rates per- 
mitted under regulations of the 
state Public 
satisfactory 


Service Commission 
continued 


tenance of net income? 


for main- 
This last question raises a ghost 
Time was when 
conservative investors, and a great 


of a past day. 


many speculators. were  chary 
about getting into many operating 
public utility common _ stocks. 


Stocks subjected to rate regulation. 
and thus inferentially of earning 
power and dividend payments. 
were not considered top-drawer 
holdings. Even in the booming 
1920s this murky horizon did not 
hecome very clear. 

The present. it could easily be 
argued. is different. Rapidly in- 
creased consumption of electricity 
and gas since 1940. necessitating 
the outlay of hundreds of millions 
of dollars for new plant and equip- 
ment practically throughout this 
country, is producing large gross 
and net earnings. at going service 
rates. But in case of an important 
business set-back. what then? 

Investor research has probabil- 
ities as well as realities to consider 
in delving into public utility com- 
mon. stocks. 
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What Price 


STOCK 
“SEASONING?” 


‘OW MUCH WEIGHT should the 
H average investor give to “sea- 
soning in considering the pur- 
chase of a common stock listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange? 

Would he be wise to avoid buy- 
ing newly-listed issues until they 
have demonstrated their appeal to 
other investors. or should he dis- 
regard the factor of “newness” 
completely and invest in such 
shares, if a thorough investigation 
convinces him that they have good 
earning and growth possibilities? 

While a short test. of 
course, has obvious short- 
comings. new common 
stocks listed on the Stock 
1950 and 
1951 made a good show- 
ing. It should be pointed 
out. of 


Exchange in 


course. that the 
trend of the market was 
generally upward in those 

some other 
period might 
well produce much _ less 
favorable results. And _ it 
should be noted that these 


two years 
two-vear 


issues are new only in so 
their 


New 


far as appearance 


York Stock 


on the 





Exchange is concerned. Virtually 


all were “seasoned” on another ex- 
change or otherwise well known to 
investors. 

During 1950 and 1951. a total of 
17 new common stocks were ad- 
mitted to trading on the Stock Ex- 
change. Recently 26 of these stocks 
were selling above the initial prices 
recorded on the days they were 
admitted to trading: 20 were then 
selling below their opening prices, 
and one showed no change. 

Reflecting the stock market de- 
cline which began late in January. 
practically all the stocks cited were 
selling recently below their highs 
since admission to the list. How- 
ever. before that, 46 of the 47 had 
advanced—-many of them substan- 
tially—from their first Stock Ex- 
change prices. 

If an investor had purchased 10 
shares of each of these 47 issues 


at the initial prices recorded on 


Jarosiav Konvalinka (third from right). en- 
gineer of the Czech “freedom train.” and 


Karel Truksa 


(extreme right). train dis- 


patcher. visit the floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Their translator is at the left. 
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Exchange. 








the it would have in- 
volved an investment of $12.226. 
At recent market prices such an 
investment would have had a value 
of $13.673. an 
$1.447. o1 


In figuring 


appreciation of 
11.8 per cent. 
appreciation, no 
taken 
into consideration. but this is more 
than counterbalanced by the fact 
that all 47 stocks paid cash divi- 
L951. 
stock 
were admitted to trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange during 
the vear 1950 made a much better 


commission or taxes were 


dends in 


Common issues which 





showing than those which came on 
the list last year. 

If an investor had purchased 10 
shares of each of the 24 issues 
admitted in 1950 at the initial 
prices for each, it would have cost 
him $5.419. Recently such an in- 
vestment would have had a mar- 
ket value of $6,667, representing 
a gain of $1.248, or 23 per cent. 

Ten shares of each of the 23 is- 
sues admitted in 195] would have 
$6,805 at opening prices, 
and recent market prices would 
have valued such an investment at 
$7.006. This would have been an 


cost 





ComsMon Stocks Listen ON N.Y. S. E 


Price Rang re 


Open High 
Niagara Mohawk Power 21% 261. 
Pub. Serv. of Indiana 27% 30% 


Florida Pow. & Light) . 2114 261% 


McCord Corp. ........ 231%4 26 

Minnesota Pow. & Light 33%¢ 3314 
Montana Power Co. ... 23% 30% 

Cons. Gas El. Lt. Balt... 26 27% 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co... 201% 2056 
Ashland Oil & Rfg. ... 2254(a) 47% 
So. Indiana Gas & El. .. 23% 2334 
Aluminium Ltd. . .. 53% 1161, 
Equitable Gas Co. ..... 24 24% 
Atlantic City Elec. .... 21% 23% 
Rochester Gas & Elec... 30% 36 

Iowa Power & Light . 18% 24% 
Sheller Mfg. Corp. .... 12% 17% 
Long Island Lighting .. 1114 153% 
American Metal Prod... 1854 1934 
Utah Power & Light ... 24% 315% 
lowa-Illinois Gas & El. 255% 27% 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. ... 17 175% 
St. Joseph Light & Pow. 21% 26 

Toledo Edison Co. .... 97% 11\& 
Book-of-the-Month .... 97% 12 


(a) Adjusted for st ck 7 lits, stock dividends, 
preceding trade date 


Recent price—as of 2 2m 


. IN 1950 
Cash 


Dividends Yield 


— Recent Incl. Extras Based on 
Low Price Pd. in 1951 Recent Price 
1834 2614 $1.45 5.5% 
244 30% 1.80 6.0 
7% 25% 1.40 5.4 
18 25% 2.50 98 
274 35% 2.20 6.2 
19% 29 1.55 5.3 
23 205% 1.40 5.3 
14 183, 1.60 8.7 
21 14%, 1.91 (a) 4.3 
185g 22 1.50 6.8 
5314 11014 3.55 3.2 
8% 2136 1.30 6.1 
173% 2314 1.30 $5 
28 36 2.24 6.2 
17% 2434 1.40 Oe 
111 141, 1.20 8.4 
11 1434 0.60 4.1 
12% 1334 1.50 10.9 
2414 315% 1.80 5.7 
231% 26% 1.80 6.7 
153% 1634 1.00 6.0 
183, 26 1.50 5.8 
9% 11% 0.70 6.3 
by 1}1, 1.15 10.0 
ete 
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appreciation of $201. or 2.9 per 
cent. 
in individual issues ad- 
mitted to trading in 1950 and 1951 

comparing initial prices with re- 
cent prices—have ranged all the 
way up to $57 a share. On the 
other hand, not of the 47 
stocks was selling, at a_ recent 
date. as much as $6 a share below 
its opening price. 

Of the stocks admitted in 1950. 
the largest price advances 


Gains 


one 


com- 
paring opening and recent prices 

were scored by Aluminium Ltd.. 
$57 a share, and Ashland Oil & 


Refining. $22.12. The largest de- 


clines. on the same basis. were 
registered by American Metal 


Products, $5 a share, and Equit- 
able Gas, $2.62. 

the 195] 
greatest gains 
initial 


Among 
the 


o 
Ing 


newcomers. 
still 
recent prices 
were scored Cities Service. 
$14.62. Aluminum Co. of 
America. $14.25: while the largest 
losses were shown by King-Seeley. 
$5.37. and Quaker Oats, $3.87. 

In the tabulations the 47 stocks 
are listed in the order in which 
they admitted 


compar- 

and 
by 

and 






were to trading. 





CoMMON Stocks LIstE 


Price Range 


High 


dD 


on N. Y. S. E. rn 195] 
Cash 
Dividends 
Incl. Extras 


Yield 


Recent Based on 


Open low Price Pd. in 1951 Recent Price 
Honolulu Oil Corp. 59 6814 52 635 $2.50 3.9% 
General Finance Corp. . 6% 8 6, 7% 0.50 6.5 
Quaker Oats Co. ...... 345, 18 30 30% 1.26(a) 4.1 
Amalgamated Sugar Co. 19 19 161, 17 1.40 8.2 
Texas Utilities Co. .... 251 3514 24%, 35 1.38 3.9 
Cities Service Co. ..... 891 120% 815, 1041% 5.00 1.8 
Standard Coil Prods. 13% 143, 101, 13 1.00 74 
Mergenthaler Linotype. 33 33% 265% 31% 2.65 8.3 
Cont. Copper & Steel 1034 1236 (a) 75g (a) 91% 0.48 (a) fy - 
Mississippi River Fuel . 351 3634 30% 35 2.20 6.3 
Kaiser Alum. & Chem. . 33% 105, 2414(a) 32% 1.18¢(a) 3.6 
Standard Ry. Equip. 16%, 17% 14 1414 1.75 12.1 
Aluminum Co. of Amer. 68°4 8814 67% 83 235 3.3 
Warner-Hudnut. Ine. .. 18% 205% 1614 19 1.14(a) 60 
King-Seeley Corp. 27 27% 215, 215% 2.50 11.6 
Sangamo Electric Co. 203, 225, 20 20% 1.50(a) 7.4 
Cone Mills Corp. ..... 291, 29% 26 26 2.00 bP 
Spencer Chemical Co... 43 1714 $154 421, 1.80 1.3 
Diamond Alkali Co. ... 37% 13 36% 373% 1.23 (a) 3.3 
Lienel Gorm. ...s6s0s: 15% 16% 14% 1434 1.20(a) 8.3 
Interstate Power Co. 854 9% 8% 9 0.60 6.7 
Solar Aircraft Co. ..... 195% 21% 1954 20 0.80 1.0 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc.. 16 1614 131%4 131%4 0.50 37 
(a) Adjusted for stock splits, stock dividends, etc 
Recent price—as of 2/19/52 or preceding trade date 








NEW LISTING ON THE 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





WINN & LOVETT 
GROCERY COMPANY 


1.470,000 Shares 


Common Stock. $1 Par 


Ticker Symbol: WIN 











oF Winn & 


Company 


Lovett 
common 


MISSION 
ft Grocery 
stock to trading on February LS 
marked the first time any security 
of a Florida industrial corporation 
had been traded on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

The 
back to 1925, when the four Davis 
Brothers—James E.. A. D., M. 
Austin and Tine W.—-purchased a 
small neighborhood grocery store 
in’ Miami. Florida. 
rowed S10.000. 


Today. the same four brothers, 


companys history dates 


with a_ bor- 


Vew, larger stores helped Winn & 
Lovett ring up record sales in the 
latest 28-week period. 




















ranging in age from 38 to 46, are. 
respectively. Chairman, President. 
Executive Vice-President and Vice- 
President of Winn & Lovett. 
Through 15 wholly-owned subsidi- 
aries. the company was operating 
on December 15 of last year 179 
retail service, cash-and-carry food 
stores and nine wholesale cash-and- 
carry Retail stores are lo- 
cated in 70 cities in Florida. Geor- 
gia. Kentucky and Indiana: the 
wholesale units are in Florida and 


Georgia. 


units. 


Winn & Lovett’s retail stores are 
the names of 
*Lovett’s.” “Table Supply.” “Pig- 
ely Wiggly.” “Steiden” and “Mar- 
garet Ann.” In some instances. the 


operated under 


company has stores operating in 
the same locality under different 
names. However, in Kentucky and 
Indiana, the only units it operates 
are the “Steiden” stores. 

The company’s sales in the fiscal 
vear ended last June 30 totaled 
$164.900.000, placing it in 10th 
position in sales volume among the 
nation’s chain food stores. 

Net sales for the 28 weeks ended 
January 12. 1952. amounted to 
$92.568.399. and net income after 
taxes for that period was $1.174.- 
336. or 85 cents a common share. 

Dividends have been paid on the 
stock 
1934. Payments of 80 cents a share 


common each year since 
were made in the fiscal year ended 
LD ] 

30. 


2.134 share owners have received 


June 1951. The company's 
three quarterly dividends each of 
25 cents a share in the current fis- 
cal vear through March 10. 











Students study suggestions 
made by class members. 





Berea, O. 
to buy a common stock for the 


If you were going 


first time. how would you go about 
doing it? What steps would you 
follow? Where would you gather 
suggestions as to possible pur- 
chases? Where would you go for 
information ? 

These and similar questions may 
perturb the potential share owner 
but not the fledgling investment stu- 
dents at Baldwin-Wallace College 
in this city. for these students 
are given the answers as questions 
arise. 

By their operation of an actual 
cash investment fund they have 
learned to analyze and interpret 
economic and_ political conditions 
as they affect the investor: to study 
security market conditions: to se- 
lect favored industries; and finally 
to utilize all of this prior study to 
the stocks which 
seem most likely to satisfy invest- 
ment requirements and offer the 


select common 


most promise for income, capital 
vains or both. 
The class members by their own 





COLLEGE 
CLASS 


MAKES A GO 
of INVESTING 


By Dr. Jacosn O. KAaMM 
Director, School of Commerce. 
Baldwin-Wallace College 















ex- 


board is 
plained to students on visit to a 


Automatic quotation 


Stock Exchange member firm. 
votes determine the ratio of di- 


versification between defensive 


(such as cash) and aggressive 


¢ 
(such as a common stock) assets 
which at the end of 1951 was 24.12 
per cent in cash and 75.88 per cent 
in common and preferred stocks. 
The shareholdings were in turn di- 
vided as follows among industries: 
15.47 per cent in chemicals: 1.7 
per cent in investment companies: 
20.13 per cent in light manufactur- 
ing: 16.79 per cent in merchan- 
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dising; 3.12 per cent in publishing. 
and 18.67 per cent in retail drugs. 
Each student owns a part of 
this fund by his presence in the 
class. Upon completing his course 
the fund is passed on to the 
students of subsequent classes. By 
this pre wedure students observe the 
erowth of the fund through the 
plowing back of dividend income 
and realized capital gains; and 
they learn from the errors of past 
classes. Because he is a part of 
the fund’s operations and_policy- 
making group. the student works 
hard to make the fund succeed. As 
he completes analyses for the class, 
he automatically lays the founda- 
tions for investment analysis pro- 
cedure in his post-graduation days 
when he is on his own. Enthusiasm 
is illustrated by one class in 
which members analyzed 300 dif- 
ferent security issues, out of which 
they selected three with promise 
and ended up purchasing the two 
most favored, 
return obtained 
from dividend income and realized 


The annual 


capital gains has been in excess 
of 14 per cent per year for the 
five-year period of the class fund’s 
existence. In 1951 the annual re- 
turn was 19.80 per cent: in 
1950. 16.67: in 1949, 12.75: in 
1948. 11.01; and in 1947, 11.95. 

Have you ever paused to think 
that the history of much of the 
world is present in the history of 
yourself and your ancestors? And 
similarly much of the history and 
functioning of the capitalistic sys- 
tem is explained in the ownership 
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of a single share of stock. To under- 
stand capitalism is not to study 
the theoretical concepts of the mar- 
ket place in ivy-covered towers of 
learning. but to be in the thick 
of supply-demand relationships as 
is every owner of a widely-held 
common stock issue. 


A Living Capitalism 


To understand capitalism is to 
realize how ideas are transformed 
from the inventor's mind into ac- 
tual products within our homes, 
financed by the pooling of small 
bits of capital of thousands of in- 
dividual investors. To understand 
capitalism is to realize how sav- 
ings are transformed from liquid 
form into a modern 20,000-ton ore 
freighter hurrying down the Great 
Lakes to the hungry blast furnaces 
for you and all the other Ameri- 
cans who need and depend on steel. 
This is capitalism—an economic 
system which after centuries of 
development is today refreshingly 
interested in bringing forth more 
and better products for all the 
people. 

The Baldwin-Wallace Investment 
Fund explains for college students 
the steps to follow in investing. 
where to go for information. how 
to diversify holdings and mini- 
mize risks, and how the American 
investor participates in our capi- 
talistic economy. The story of this 
fund, and the principles and pro- 
cedures followed by the students. 
are told in a new book. just pub- 
lished. entitled, “Making Profits 
in the Stock Market.” 


Catching Up 









ISSUES IN 
ARREARS 


PREFERRED 
ISSUES IN 


ARREARS 





s OF Feb. 15, 1952, there were 
A 26 domestic preferred stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change which had dividend ar- 
rearages ranging all the way from 
94 cents to $178.50 per share. 

Of these had divi- 
dends which had been accruing 


issues. 1]4 


for ten years or longer; 12 for less 
than ten years. 

Total arrearages for the 26 pre- 
ferred stocks on February 15 were 
$889.237.634. 

\ preferred stock is reported to 
he in arrears when it is the cumu- 
lative type. which means that divi- 
dends accumulate if they are not 
paid. No payment can be made on 
the common stock before accumu- 
lated preferred have 
heen paid. Even though a preferred 
stock may be cumulative. this pro- 
vision not mean that the 
owner of the stock will be sure of 
getting the accumulated dividends 
eventually. He may never get the 
accumulation if earnings do not 
justify such payment. or the com- 


dividends 


does 


on Dividends? 


pany might reorganize on a basis 
which would provide for payment 
of only a small part, or even none. 
of the accumulation. 

Twelve of the preferred stock is- 
sues shown in the table on page 18 
paid dividends to share owners in 
1951. but did not wipe out their 
arrearages. The other 14 paid no 
dividends last year. 

Of the cited preferred stocks 
which made cash payments during 
1951. eight have been in arrears 
less than ten years: while the other 
four fall in the category of ten 
vears or longer. 

Besides the cumulative preferred 
stocks shown in the table, there 
were 18 other domestic preferred 
stock the Stock 
Exchange which did not pay any 
cash dividends last year. 


issues listed on 


The owner of a non-cumulative 
preferred stock is entitled to divi- 
dends. generally 
when earned, 


speaking, only 


Fewer Stocks Behind on Payments 


In the past 10 years. the num- 
ber of listed domestic preferred 
stock issues with dividend arrears 
was reduced by 71 per cent to 26 
from 92. but the total amount of 
the arrears was cut only 11 per 
cent to $889.262.634 from $1.005.- 
069.255. Most of the reduction in 
the of preferred stock 
issues in arrears during the 10- 
year period was achieved either 
by paving off the dividend accum- 


number 
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company. 


ulation or by reorganizing the 


\s the table shows. some of the 


preferred stocks with dividend ar- 
rearages are selling at substantial 


prices. This reflects either actual 
recent payments on such shares or 
the confidence of investors that 
payments—total or partial——will 








Listep Dowestic PREFERRED Stock IssuUES IN ARREARS 
As oF Fepruary 15, 1952 


Childs Co. 5% Cum. Conv. Pfd. 
Chicago & East. Il. RR $2 “A” 
Gar Wood Industries 412°, Pfd. 
Chi.. Gt. Western Ry. 5°) Pfd. 
Robert Reis & Co. $1.25 Pref. 
General Steel Castings Corp. 

$6 Cum. Pfd. ‘ 
Armour & Co. $6 Prior Pfd. 
Central of Ga. Ry. 5°, Pid. “B”. 
N. Y.. New Haven & Hartford 

5% Pid. “A” ce @ 
United Dye & Chemical Corp. 
Cum. Pfd. 


Intl Railways of Central 


Amer. 5°, Cum. Pfd. 
Bush Terminal Bldgs. Co. 
7, Cum, Pfd. 


DivipeENps Accruep F 


Alleghany Corp, $2.50 Prior Pfd. 
International Hydro-Electric 

Syotem “A” (92) «5s ew 
Thompson-Starrett Co, $3.50 Pfd. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 

Corp. 6% Part. Pfd. . . .. 
Standard Gas & Elec. Co. $4 Pfd. 
Amer. & For. Power Co. $6 Pfd. 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. 

$6 Prior Pfd. «2 @ 
Amer. & For. Power Co. $7 Pid. 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. 

$7 Prior Pid. a 
Alleghany Corp. 542°) Pfd. “A”. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR 

7% Pid. “A” ee 2 
American & For. Power Co. 

$7 Second Pfd. “A™ e 
Missouri Pacifie RR 5°, Pid. 


be made in the future. ’ 
Cash 
Approximate Total Recent Div. 
Arrearage Arrearage \larket Paid 
Per Share On Issue Price in 195] 
DivineNps Accrvep For Less THan 10 Years 
S 0.94 $ 150.282 $11 
2.00 767.502 23 $2.00 
2:25 141.694 37 L353 
3.375 1.235.601 30 5.63 
3.75 126.195 7 - 
70 750.000 103 17.00 
7.50 3.750.000 94 3.00 
15.00 2.222.145 51 _- 
15.00 5.870.070 18 5.00 
$1.50 918.855 74 7.00 
38.50 3.850.000 19 _ 
54.25 3.016.300 123 7.00 
or 10 YEARS on More 
35.625 1.273.629 gu 5.00 
39.50 33.840.361 18 
70.875 4.528.629 23 
73.50 15.659,102 129 6.00 
75.33-1/3  57,060.378 78 — 
82.65 31,987.451 96 _ 
88.20 8.820.080 154 6.00 
96.125 16.187.093 113 — 
102.90 37,903,009 174 7.00 
113.75 27,282,255 8 -- 
141.75 94.537.611 51 —_ 
148.75 378.979 449 10 — 
149.50 107.341.000 23 
178.50 20.739.023 11% = 


Market Street Rv. 6° Prior Pfd. 
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The preferred stock issue which 
has the largest arrearage—$178.50 
per recently sold at the 
lowest price of any of the 26 stocks. 

Despite the fact that the ar- 
rearage of $178.50 per share on 
Market Street Railway 6 per cent 
prior preferred stock is the largest 
of any cited, the total amount in- 
volved of $20,739,023 is only the 
tenth largest in the tabulation. 

Topping the list in dollar amount 
is American & 
Company $7 Second Preferred 
“A.” with arrears of $378.979.449. 


That issue and the two other pre- 


share 


Foreign Power 


ferred stocks of the same company 
accounted — for 
$457.153.993. 


arrears totaling 


Details of Reorganization 


However, trading in all three 
American & Foreign Power Com- 
pany preferred stocks ceased on 
the New York Stock Exchange on 
March 3, 1952. By the terms of 
the company’s reorganization plan 
under the Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935, holders of the 
$7 preferred stock may exchange 
each such share for $90 par value 
of new American & Foreign Power 
4.80 per cent debentures and 
slightly over 4 shares of the com- 
pany’s new common stock; every 
share of the $6 preferred is en- 
titled to $80 par value of new 
debentures and slightly more than 
3.2 shares of new common stock, 
and each share of $7 Second Pre- 
ferred “A” is exchangeable for 
65/100ths of a share of new com- 
mon stock. 


AVERAGE YIELD OF 4.6% 
ON PREFERRED STOCKS 


T the start of 1952, the median 
N\yvieia of the 406 preferred 
stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange which paid divi- 
dends last year was 4.6 per cent. 

This figure is based on the 1951 
dividend payments on each issue 
and the closing market price of 
last December 31. 

In computing yields in the tabu- 
lation shown below, 1951 divi- 
dends by preferred stocks with ar- 
rearages are limited to the regular 
rate such issues are entitled to in 
a single year. For instance, the 
yield of a preferred stock which is 
entitled to $6 annually is shown on 
the basis of a $6 dividend, even 
though 1951 payments, including 
reduction of may have 
amounted to $17 per share. How- 


arrears, 


ever, if less than a full year’s regu- 
lar dividend rate was paid in 1951, 
the yield is figured on the basis of 
the actual amount disbursed dur- 
ing the year. 

The following table shows the 
distribution of yields on the 406 
preferred stock issues which paid 
dividends last year: 


Per Cent No. of 

Yield Stocks 
Desa CRO Sela; ce a we Oe 
Ua ee an ok Se SO ee 
4.0 to 4.9 « 200 
DOM, x se a wy 
OP1OCe . 2 see co 
FOU sf 6 ke ewe eee 
SO andever reece Ae 
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Many New 
Share Owners 
A SAMPLING of the first corpora- 


tion annual reports to appear 
this year indicates that the trend 
toward wider ownership of shares 
in industry made important head- 
way in 195]. 

Usually the number of share 
owners in business corporations 
increases only slightly from one 
year to the next. Last year there 
were many notable gains. The num- 
ber of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph’s owners surged to 1.100.- 
000 and General Motors approached 
500,000 share owners. Both totals 


are new records. 





Beyond such giants as_ these 
stand many other companies with 


important share owner gains. Sam- 
pled in the table below are figures 
for 25 companies, mainly in the 
“less-than-100,000 stockholder 
class.” These concerns are typical 
of the Stock Exchange list. 


During 1951 Chrysler added 
9,600 new owners; International 
Harvester, Avco Manufacturing 


and Merck each gained at least 
6,000 stockholders; and Union 
Carbide and Carbon, Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco and Columbia Gas 
System each added than 
5.000 owners. 


more 


The size of the average hold- 
ing in most of the 25 companies 
is becoming smaller, an outgrowth 
of the spread of share ownership. 





Aveo Manufacturing Co. 

Bendix Aviation .......... 
a i a ae 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Chrysler 


Columbia Gas System .. 
Commercial Credit 

Continental Baking ...... 
Dayton Power & Light.... 
ee | ae eee 
Dietwett Bdieem. o4.30605000002%: 
Firestone Tire & Rubber........ 
Hiram Walker-Gooderham Worts .... 
International Harvester 
Koppers Co. 
ee a a ee 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Oe i rere 
North American Aviation ... 
Monsanto Chemical 


a 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
| Scranton Electrie ........ én 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
United States Rubber 





NUMBER OF SHARE OWNERS IN SAMPLED COMPANIES 


No. of 
Share Owners 
End of 1950 


No. of 
Share Owners 
End of 1951 


57.119 63.288 
27,237 28,147 
18,310 19,799 
19,211 19,157 
82,600 92.200 
73,208 78,785 
27,207 28.096 
17,025 16,836 
17,395 18.338 
aa 18,900 19.300 
54,958 59.765 
19,191 17.606 
11,244 11.870 
65.000 71,000 
11.618 11,532 
26,144 26.254 
31.600 36.300 
6,950 13,400 
31,044 31.694 
23,063 26.289 
10.245 10.540 
71,478 71.734 
11.045 11.684 
97,413 102.160 
25,472 26.201 
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Quarter Century in the Life of 
a Common Stock 


HEN industrial company com- 
W non stocks have paid divi- 
dends every year for 50 years or 
longer, it could be argued (a) 
that the companies had built up 
such strong productive assets, or 
(b) had created such large markets 
for their goods over the years, that 
adverse business periods still left 
them with sufficient free profits to 
pay dividends. 

“But.” asks a reader of THE Ex- 
CHANGE, “what about companies 
that got on a dividend basis late 
in the boom of the 1920s, only to 
head into the slump of the 1930s? 
Were there enough of them on the 
New York Stock Exchange list to 
make a distinct group, showing a 
fine dividend history today? 
Tough-fibred concerns, you might 
call them, able to bump down from 
feast to famine and still keep their 
dividends going? I'll take a bet 
that not a single ‘long-time divi- 
dend payer’ began payments in 
1932, the trough year of the Great 
Depression.” 

You'd lose, Mr. Reader. Among 
the durable dividend-payers, with 
annual records of 20 years or long- 
er, four began their consecutive an- 
nual records in 1932. They were 
Diamond Alkali Co., P. Lorillard 
& Co., Master Electric Co. 
Seaboard Oil Co. of Delaware. 

The point raised about com- 
panies starting comfortably with 


and 


their dividends in the late 1920s, 
and then colliding with the biggest 
slump of all time, leads to an inter- 
esting survey. Suppose we take a 
sampling of concerns which have 
distributed dividends without an 
annual miss since they began pay- 
ments in 1927. 

They started in the second most 
profitable business year of that 
decade. Three years later—bang! 
Business began to freeze up and 
worse years lay ahead. The accom- 
panying table exhibits 10 of the 
1927 dividend-starters, with their 
yields based on January 2. 1952. 
prices, and also on recent prices. 
at the 1951 dividend rates. 


Yield at Yield at 


1951 Jan.2 Recent 

Div Prices Prices 
Best Foods ...... $3.00 8.9% 10.0°; 
Freeport Sulphur. 1.83 4.8 1.3 
MecQuay-Norris 1.00 6.6 6.7 
Nopeo Chemical. 1.45 6.2 6.5 
Reed Roller Bit.. 1.25 6.8 6.2 
Safeway Stores... 2.40 7.4 rm 
Sunshine Biscuit. 4.00 6.3 6.0 
Univ. Leaf Tobacco 1.75 6.8 7.0 
Wesson Oil & Snow. 2.40 7.6 7.9 
Youngs. Steel Door 1.30 7.7 7.8 


A feature of the list is the rela- 
tively high yields for most of the 
stocks. Do 25 years of annual 
dividends, through good times. 
through very bad times, and then 
through a 10-year boom, reveal by 
reason of high yields a short “sea- 
soning” period in the estimation of 
cautious investors? 





I'VE GOT 
A GOOD BROKER 
—AND HERE'S WHY 
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One man puts it this way: “I’ve been 
investing long enough to know what to 
expect of a good broker. 
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“My broker understands investment 
and speculation. He knows there is a 
place for both, but makes sure I know 
the difference. 

“He has—or can put his hands on— 
facts about all companies, not just a 
few he personally knows. 

“The amount of money I’m thinking 
about investing does not determine the 
kind of service I get. Whether it’s a few 
hundred dollars or thousands, he gives 
me the same careful help.” 
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Hundreds of thousands of peopie in- 
vest only through member firms of the 
New York Stock Exchange. They know 
that information is free for the asking 
at member firms’ offices, and commis- 
sions for buying and selling are ex- 
tremely modest. They know, too, that 
these firms must meet exacting stand- 
ards of business conduct. 

You probably have several friends 
who own stock. Ask one of them to 
recommend a good broker, and chances 
are he’ll send you to a member firm of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 





Members and Member Firms of the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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Sec. 34.66, P.L. and R. 


